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ABSTRACT 

Change roles in educational innovation have either 
not been taken at all or have been inappropriately or inadequately 
taken. By dividing the innovation process into four parts--research, 
development, diffusion, and &doption--phases within each division can 
be identified, criteria set up, and evaluations made, Also, with 
attention to this four-part division of the innovational process, 
change roles for each ohase may bo assigned to agencies and 
individuals, including the federal government, schools of education, 
universities, state governments, public school systems, foundations, 
and researchers in diverse dis.iplines. Particular emphasis needs to 
be placed on the suggestions that schools of education establish 
graduate programs to train educational engineers, quality control 
experts, and educational field agents; that local school systems 
redirect their efforts in research and curriculum to focus on 
develoment; and that state education agencies and the Office of 
Education view the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1°65 as 
a vehicle for establishing a strategy of educational change. (ME) 
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Section I 



A Logical Structure for Examining 
Change Roles In Education 

This paper will propose a classification schema of processes 
related to and necessary for change In education. Through an ex- 
plication of these prc.cesses, the authors will attempt to analyze 
extant end projected change roles In education. 

The logical structure presented In this paper grew In response 
to years of frustration In trying to talk about the change process In 
education in global terms. How many articles have been published in 
education bemoaning the research reports which have been gathering 
dust on library shelves instead of Influencing school .practice? It 
seems to us that such disuse is probably appropriate since most re- 
search, even that which can be defended from a scientific point of 
view, has little to say to practitioners. And why should It? Research 
Is conducted to advance knowledge and rot directly to ln f luence prac- 
tice; It has to be evaluated on Its own terms - terms of Internal and 
external validity. But researchers are being castigated for not 
teckl Ing "real problems" while practitioners bu ! ld up gull t feel logs 

because they are not using research to make Jeclsions. “hat this 

* 

dilemma has practical and negative Impact on men working in the field 
Is neatly Illustrated by Miles who noted that Rlcha'd $uchman (and 
his "discovery method") was on the one hand labeled "a Messiah" by 
som-* researchers end conversely belabored as a would-be curriculum 
developer by curriculum people.* 



^Matthew Miles, "Some Rroposl t >ons 0 * Research Utilization in 
Education." Discussion document fo- AfRA Committee on Research 
Utilization, March 2 ), I9S$, p. 13. 
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The genesis of this dilemma seems to us to lie In an over- 
simplification of, or Ignorance of, the range of processes and func- 
tions which affect change In a social process field. Should public 
schools, "allocate an appropriate proportion of their annual operating 
budgets - not less than one percent- for the support of research, 
experimentation, and Innovation," as recommended by the NEA Project 
on Instruction?^ The answer to that question appears to depend, 
first, on what those terms mean, and second, on how public schools 
will be related to other change agents and change mechanisms In 
education, it Is possible and reasonable to argue that operating 
agencies In a social process field, l.e., schools In the case of 
education, should have Internal lied goals which relate directly 
to self-improvement of the operating system. |f this Is an accept- 
able proposition, the objective of advancing knowledge In the social 
process field as a whole, l.e. research, would appear to be Inapprop* 
rlate to the school, but formulating a new solution to an operating 
problem, l.e., Invention, night be appropriate if other ag >cles 
and Individuals were not mobllleed to provide this service. The 
function mos^t appropriate to the school, ho*eve', *ould see-* to be 
trying, installing, and Institutionalising changes which lave an 
efficacious Impact on tne system, and the "resea' ch *1 Iht" e*-ohasf$ 
of the system's activities In acco-pl I fhlng this function right be 
described with a term such as '^operations research" or "quality 
control 

ftany Individuals have begun to recognise that *o*-eth>ng o r 
someone Is missing In our thinking . w iles Illuminate* thlspo'nt 
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by attempting to specify divergent research utilization roles, e.g., 
the engineer, the field tester, the quality control man, the county 
agent (Its equivalent), and the home demonstration agent (its equiv- 
alent).^ The fame effort was made by Kimball Wiles In hls presenta- 
tion to the ASCO Seminar on Strategies for Curriculum Change when 
he allocate' 1 such functions or processes as basic research,, f ield 
testing, and evaluation to agencies outside the school system, and 
stated that, "Innovation occurs outside the school system. Diffusion 
end Integration occur within the system. At the same session, 

Ronald llppftt talked about the "gap between new knowledge and ndu- 
eetlonel engineering," a phenomenon he refers to as the retrieval 
of expertness .5 The call for the educational engineer, the translator, 
the middle-man, has become common In educational meetings and publica- 
tions. 

It Is toward this same area that we have been directing our 
thinking. If it Is true that the relationship of various processes 
and functions In the change process In education have been over- 
simplified, what concepts serve to describe the evidently more com- 
plicated relationship adequately? If it is true that we need a new 

» 

breed of middle men or organizations; what Is It that they are in 
* Op. clt .. pp. 12-13. 

^Kimball Wiles, "An Historical look at educational Charge Processes," 
(A summary prepared by The Center for the Study of Instruction), Washington, 
D.C.t National education Assoclat ion, 196$, p 

^Ronald lippitt, "Roles and Processes of Curriculum Change," 

(A summary prepared by the Center for the Study of instruction), 

Washtn;ton, O.C.: National education Association, 196$, p 2 
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the middle of? Figure I represents oui best effort to date to ex- 
plicate this middle ground and these more useful concepts, and will 
form the basis for the remainder of our discussion in this paper. 

Before examining this figure in de tail. It is imperative 
that several caveat s be called to your attention, and that certain 
basic terms be defined In order to make the schema Intelligible. 

The c aveats are two In number: first, the schema has been 

constructed on logical grounds, largely unsupported, by empirical 
research. Second, the schema represents a unl-dimcnslonal analysis 
of change roles, but of course such roles are influenced and deter- 
mined by a mul t l-d (mens tonal range of variables not entirely 
accommodated by the structure. 

To return to the first of these limitations, there Is indeed 

little empirical research to which the examiner can turn, particularly 

*n education. Richard Carlson's studies of the school superintendent 

have examired one individual role in relation to one facet of the 

change process (adoption). & Henry Brickelt discussed institutional 

roles relating to the change process in one state based on an 

Impressionistic examination of how change occurs In schools. ^ The 

bulk of the change research In education - , conducted ove r a 2$-year 

span by Raul R. No'”. and his students, concentrated on a single 

* 

phase of the change protest (actual adoption of an indention by a 

school district) and on*y incidentally referred to the role of change 

% 

^Rlcha^d 0. Carlson, Adop t ton of Educational ..Innoyjj* .Ions, tugere, 
Oregon: The Center for the Advanced St udy of fducaTionaf Administration, 

University of Oregon, '9&S. 

^Hcnry M. Brjckell, 0;qaM tlng_h e*_ T > grk State f or educat ional 
Chanty. Albany, He.* >ork: State tducatlonai Department, I9§T. 
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agents. Even where this latter work examine* an institutional change 
role (e.g., state education agencies), the data are nearly Impossible 
to use since Mort employed what Miles refers to as "common sense 
categories" unrelated to change research going on In other fields.® 

The most direct scientific lineage for the structure comes from 
attempts to classify the Innovation process In othe' areas of change 
research, as for example, In rural sociology. 9 

The second delimitation is more severe and not unrelated to 
the first. A classlf Icat Ion of elements In the change process is 
only one vantage point from which the question of change roles can 
be viewed, end taken by Itself, does not account for other Influ* 
entlal variables, for example, Inventions have characteristics 
of their own. Chin has projected a five category classification 
of change; substitution, alteration, perturba: Ion and variation, 
restructuring, and value orientation change.'® it |$ highly likely 
that change roles would be altered drast ! ca!ly In relation to Inven-* 
tlons requiring change? of these various types. Substitution 
(substituting one element for ano'^er al r eady present) may well be 
typical of lntr**system Initiation. Alteration (minor change In 

ft 

^Matthew Miles, "Ba'rier* to Change In **obllc schoo’s. ' Change 
Pt otesse s. In .the P. V l *c_ SttyoU. Eugene, Oregon; Ihe Center f or th e “ 
Advanced Study of Educational Administration, University of Oregon, 1965. 

9$ee, for example, George M. Beal, Everett M. Rogers, and doe 
' M. Bohlen, ‘'Validity of the Concept of States on the Adoption Process." 
R ural Sociology, U: 166-168, 1957. 

^Robert thin, "Model? and Idea? About Changing." iuj^on 

J^oc nt Ifylhg JCeihnjque! Lp 'C a [n _A c c c £t a^ce L£i 

Result s Oh tse q^S e-er M e d * Ed u t a t - on , l • ncoM, *cbra:kar 

InUersity of Nebraska, 1963- • 
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what 1$ already adopted) may.be effected by fiat through a duly con- 
stituted admlnl strai I ve authority. Restructuring may call Into play 
a complex I nteract loo of lr/lra-and> extra /stem Individual and 
Institutional change agents. 

Another example of the alternate structures which Influence 
change roles Is provided by the monograph Change Process es In the 
Pub I Ic School s cited earlier In this paper. Carlson begins with a 
discussion of the change process oriented to f unctions much In the 
manner which will be employed In the present paper. Miles In the 
. same volume brings o rganlzat lo nal theor y to bear on the question of 
char.acterlst Its of the receiving system or target system. Galleher 
assure* tin anthropo logical view with particular eopha r ls on the role 
of the school administrator as advocate within a formal organizational 
setting. And Rogers picks up the question of the character I stie s of 
the -n In novator . Any of those emphases could be assumed as the focus 
fo* - discussing change roles. All should be considered eventually 
as resea r ch In this field gains sophistication. 

Before proceeding, there are a fe* terms which will be used 
frequently, and -*e hope consistently, In the paper for which deflnf* 
tlons should be provided. We will employ the term* change ag ent and 
Innova tor Interchangeably and will mean, "a-t individual . . . conscious- 
ly playing the role of an initiato- with respect to an /Tnsentlon/ 
so that £the ln>ent *on/ be accepted by another irdividu^ , , or In 

an organization or g r oup . . . When refe-ring to a group or 

Institution p’aylng the role of initiato' -»e will employ the designa- 

^Harba^s Singh fihola, Re;ea.rch^and^heo’_y . (oiir*bus, 

9 hhlo: School of tducailon, the^Ohlo S:a:e~Un!Cersi7y,~f96$, p *». 
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t Ion change mechani sm. The terns targ et sy stem or adopter will be 
used to Identify, ‘'an Individual, group, or Institution on which an 

» 

Innovator Is working to seek acceptance of an ^/Invention? . . . ^ 

The term Innovation will refer to the process of change, and the term 
Inventio n wl 1 1 mean "(I) an Idea or practice which departs from those 
generally prevailing among an aggregate of people who may be regarded 
as targets of change directed effort; or (2) a change In technology 
(a material object with definitions of Its use)."^ Further special- 
ized definitions of terms within the structure should become apparent 
from the discussion of the schema following. 

An Overview of the Schema 

Let us turn, then, to a discussion of Figure I. 

The first pioposltlon underlying the schema Is that ell social 
process fields must utilize a v-lde range of processes o- functions 
which take place as the field attempts to develop and subsequently 
Integrate ne* knowledge Into iro'e effective practice. Through logical 
analysis and synthesis of empirical descriptions of the Innovation 
process In other fields we have arrived at a simple fou'-phase 
division of these processes: 

1. Research . . 

2. Development 
). Diffusion 
*♦. Adoption 

These categories are, In tu»n, sub*d!vided Into more discrete e’e^ents 
representing stages In several process phase-. 

' frjbl d., pi 6. 

feM; ,J Jbl4. ( t>. IJ. 



a OASsrrrewncw scheha o r processes related to and necessary for change in education 
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The second proposition of the figure is that objectives or 
goals can be stated discretely for each phase and stage- and, conse- 
quently, that appropriate criteria can be established in terms of 
which each phase can be evaluated o" assessed. This last point 
has caused confusion in every presentation of the schema. There 
are always those who contend that since Inventions must be evaluated, 
one discrete stage 1 r the process should be labeled evaluation. 
Evaluation Is obviously appropriate but it needs to be conducted 
discretely at each stage of the process. For example, failure to 
disseminate information about a designed invention can occur, but 
while th 1 5 failure can disrupt the process of innovation it has 
nothing to say to us about the Invention Itself, the design of the 
Invention, or the research, if any, undergirding the invention. 

The third proposition of the figure is that the change process 
Is quasi- sequential from research to adoption. The seemingly sequen- 
tial flow, however, can easily be over emphasized. Research may 
lead to the formulation of solutions to operating problems to be 
sure. However, the existence of operating problems may stimulate 
research, research findings may emerge from invention efforts,, and 
Inventions may occur which have shaky or non-existent research 
foundations. Research is 3 necessary element in the continued 
development of the change process In education but there is no 
11nea<* relationship between discrete research projects or groups of 
research projects and individual Inventions. Take, for example, the 
present pattern of in-service education for teachers In this country. 
Ort the face of it, the effort to tie in-ser/lce development to "canned 
master's degree programs has been a nolo'ious failure. Chough is 
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known so that a program of re-o^ganl zal ion and vlvlflcation of the 
ent i re pat tern of school district-university involvement In Improving 
teacher behavior in-service could be mounted today and demonstrated 
six months from now. The rationale supporting this Improvement effort 
(l.e,, Invention) would involve not so much research as the application 
of well-known practical principles of formal organization. True, the 
application of research on teacher characteristics to the design of 
new experiences for practicing teachers would be a practical long term 
strategy for continuing Improvement, but marked improvement could be 
made immediately with little or no reference to a specific base of new 
knowledge. This is simply to say that the processes ueing described 
are Inter-related and mutually reinforcing but the relationship Is 
looping rather chan linear. Each phase has a.'- existence o? Its own 
which does not depend solely on what precedes or follows it. 

The Research Frocess Phase 

This is the one phase which, in the schema, Is r.ot divided 
Into stages. Such a division could be accompl i shed through the 
application of conventional classif Icatlons of research, e.g., basic- 
applied, or through a classification based on the objectives of research, 
e.g., to describe, to compare, to conceptualize, to testJ^ There 
seems to be no necessity to do this, however, since a single objective, 
"to advance knowledge," covers the various stage- which could have 
been used further to define the phase. Research provide - the basis 
for invention, in a general sense, but the only criteria which C3n 

.^Igon G. Guba and David L. Clark, "7»pe$ of Educations! Research," 
Chapter iV In William J. Lllena and drjee Siddle (Cos.), Jtetear ch_aod 
t he Schoo l Administrator, AASh, in p'es ? . 
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be used to assess research are In ternal val Id! t y - the extent to which 
the hypotheses are tested or the questions are answered unambiguously, 

* 

and e xt er nal va l idity - the extent to which the findings are general- 
, Izable to the population required by *he hypotheses or questions being 
considered, This may be a mild over-statment of fact since questions 
of significance can be raised in relation to the problem being studied, 
but It serves to Illustrate the point that research must be assessed 
in Its own terms. "Did the research, in fact, advance knowledge?" Is 
a question which can be answered without reference to whether the 
research affected practice. A "n* -l answer to the second question 
probably tells you nothing about the research. It may Illustrate 
simply that development and diffusion mechanisms were not functional 
In the field in which the research was done. - Often this has been 
precisely the case In the field of education. 

The Development Process Phas e 

This phase Involves two stages - .Invent [on and design. I nvent io n 
Is defined as the formulation of a new solution to an operating problem 
or a class of operating problems, e.g., team teaching as an antidote 
to some of the difficulties of the self-contained classroom unit. As 
Brlckell notes in his monograph the condl t ions conducive to Invention 
are quite different from those required by research ^ It Is equally 
true that the criteria which can properly be applied to these two 

< * 

functions differ sharply. On the face of It, does team teaching 
appear to be an appropriate attack on the weaknesses of elementary 
school classroom organization? Is there fa ce validity In the idea? 

I 5 0P ■ c i t . 
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If one assumes that the teacher's lack of knowledge in a variet y of 
fields Is the basic, weakness in the self* contained classroom, then 
team teaching appears to have face validity as an invention. What 
Is the best, rough estimate one can obtain of Its vj^hlWj^? |f It 
Increases school costs by 500K it probably won't go any further. 

What Is the. best first estimate one can obtain of the b r eadth of 
its Impact ? Is It worth pursuing In terns of potential significance 
to education? These are admittedly gross criteria but it is our 
contention that they should be. it is certainly better to err on 
the side of permissiveness at the invention stage than to cut off 
good ideas because they cannot immediately be proven to be valid 
and viable. 

A "raw" invention is typically unusable in a practical sense. 
To discover a chemical which retards the development of mold in 
bread is one thing, 10 incorporate it into the process c- producing 
and marketing bread is another, it is the design of packaging stage 
which orders and systematizes the invented solution into a package 
appropriate for institutional use. The best recent illustrations of 
attention to the design of an invention have been provided by the 
course content Improvement projects of the National Science Foundatio 
The preliminary work of the Physical Science Study Committee (PSSC) 
Invented a solution to an operating problem, i.e., updated substance 
for secondary school physics. Had '.he solution been left at this 
stage it Is highly unlikely that it would have had impact on schools. 
After packaging In a usable and Integrated fo^m, however, it was 
ready for the processes of diffusion and adoption; and it has had a 
considerable impact on secondary education. 
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An even more telling example of the function of design In \he 
innovation process is provided by standardized tests. It is doubtful 
if any area of educational research has had a greater influence on 
schools than that of tests and measurements. We contend that this 
is true precisely because the results of this reasearch were designed, 
In the form of standardized tests, for use in the school setting. 

Had the results of this research effort not been engineered in the 
form of group tests, schools could hardly have been expected to do 
this for themselves, and the relevant content derived from these 
studies would now be summarized in a chapter of an undergraduate 
teacher education text on "character! sties of students." 

Considerably greater precision can be brought to bear at this 
stage of development in establishing criteria and evaluating the pro- 
duct thm was true at the invention stage. The pattern of evaluation 
typically followed is called field testing; Its intent is chiefly to 

I 

assess the feaslb i 1 1 ty of the design in an institutional setting, the 
general Izabl 1 1 ty of the aesign to diverse institutional settings, and 
the performance of the design, often relative to an existing design. 
Ideally, this field testing follows a period of intensive, smc.ll 
sample evaluation which the designers or engineers have conducted 
during the period when the design was taking shape. In c crude sense, 
this is comparable to the process employed by industrial engineers 
who seek naturalistic or uncontrolled settings to field test designs 
which have shown promise through controlled testing patterns, e.g., 
driving an auto whose components have been thoroughly laborato-y 
tested across the country .;o determine its performance under "real" 
conditions. 
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T he Diffusion Process Phase; 

7he first stage of the diffusion phase, di s se minal Ion , is con- 
cerned with creating widespread awareness of the existence and general 
nature of the invention among practitioners. V/hen properly carried 
out, dissemination increases the number of options available to the 
professional from which he may choose in practice. The criteria 
which can be applied to dissemination are essentia 1 ly communication 
criteria: pervas iveness , the extent to which information has 

reached the target system; Intel 1 igib i 1 ity and f i de l i ty , the extent 
to which information has arrived in understandable and non-d i storted 
form; and impa ct, the extent to which information has affected the 
behavior of key targets. Note again the self-contained aspects of 
this stage in the process. The stage can be assessed in its own 
right. The process of dissemination does not purport to effect 
change in schools but only to create widespread awareness of the 
existence of an invention. 

The stage of diffusion labeled demon • t r at ion Is more apt to 
be misunderstood than any other stage because of the loose way in 
which this term has been employed in education, e .g., demonstration 
schools (usually meaning university sponsored and housed elementary 
arid secondary schools), or demonstra * ion exhib ts (usually offering 
testimonial to the effectiveness of a practice initiated in some 
institutional setting). In this case, the term means the provision 
of an opportunity for the targe: system >o examine and assess the 
operating qualities of the invention. This implies Interaction be- 
tween the demonstrator o^ demonstration and the target system- a real 



O 
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chance for eviden tial a sse ssment of the Invention by a competent 
professional. Certainly a demonstration, If nothing else, must be 
credible to the assessor or it loses all point. This can only lead 
to the conclusion that our continued use of atypical schools such as 
laboratory Schools os demr Hratlon centers, has been and is incredible. 
Convenience to the target system Is a relative criterion and included 
only because innovation research in other fields has indicated that 
target systems will not go out of their way to avail themselves of 
demonstration opportunities. 

Let us re-emphasize the criterion of e vidential a ssessment . 
"Showing and telling" is not demonstrating In the sense in which the 
term Is here employed. The end result of demonstration, to build 
conviction on the part of the target system, can only occur In a 
legitimate professional sense If the target professional can under- 
take professional assessment; and he can only do this If the demonstra- 
tion provides evidence which can be examined thoroughly and critically. 

The Adoption P roc ess Phas e 

Assuming th3t the target system is convinced of the efficacy 
of the invention there should be an opportunity to try out the Inven- 
tion, without substantial fear of fai lure, . in the context of a particula 
Institution. This trial period Is not a period of simple "trial and 
error" but time during which familiarity with the invention can be 
established and during which a basis cao be provided for assessing the 
quality, value, fit, and utility of the Invention in a particular 
institution. Several general criteria can be applied at this stage. 

Is the Invention £daplabl_e to the characteristics of the local scene * 
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does it have to be bought "whole hog" or not aj ail? If so, what 
impact will this have on local operations? Are there problems of 
feasibility not picked up In the earlier field trials? It may, for 
example, require a high level of professional performance in an 
area of marked weakness In the local system - a weakness which 
cannot be quickly remedied. How doe; the invention act in this 
naturalistic setting with these professionals? This criterion is 
comparable to the earlier performance evaluation employed by the 
engineers who originally packaged the invention, but here the interest 
Is in the action of the invention in relation to the particular 
situational circumstances. 

The trial stage has certain unique psychological properties 
that warrant Its use even in cases where earlier field tests have 
left no doubt about the proper action of the invention in the local 
situation. The experimental air associated with trial has the same 
Invigorating properties claimed by Stephen Covey for action research; 
participation in trial experiences may persuade many otherwise 
reluctant adopters, further, the trial experience may provide a 
kind of vicarious involvement with the Indention that psychologically 
compensates the adopter for his possible lack of involvement in 
earlier research, development, or diffusion prases. 

The process of install , at ion, or fitting the characteristics 
of the Invention to the character i st 1c; of the adopting institution, 
may be an exceedingly complex and time consuming stage. It may 
require substantial re*designlng, extensive personnel retraining, or 
modification of othe' elements of the operating system which conflict 
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with the Invention. The crlten., for evaluation are the conventional 

/ 

administrative criteria of effe c tiveness , the extent to which the In*, 
vention accomplishes what it purports to accomplish in relation to 
the system's objectives, and e f f I ci ency , the extent to which these 
accomplishments can be achieved in relation to the system's avail- 
able resources. The application of these criteria Impliesthe 
operation of some pattern of quality control within the system 
which will allow for the measurement of impact of a change on the 
operating system. Without this quality control, any effective 
application of these criteria is nearly hopeless. 

Finally, we come to the process of converting the invention 
Into a "non- Innovation" so far as the adopting system is concerned. 
This Implies estabi Ishing the invention over an extended period of 
time and valuing and support i nq It as a regularly accepted component 
of the system. Whether this stage of institutionalization Is, In 
fact, a part of the innovation process is a moot point debated by 
innovation theoreticians but It Is certainly a critical step In the 
process for the adopting system itself. 




/ 
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Section II 

Change Roles In Education: The Contemporary 

Scene and Recommendat ion s 

Had this paper been written five years ago, or even fifteen months 
ago, the analysis it attempts would have been much simpler to accomplish. 
Organizational Stability was a leading fealu r e of the educational enter- 
prise. But that stability is now rapidly evaporating. The effect of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 or > the process of educational 
change through the establishment of regional educational laboratories, the 
revitalization of state education agencies, and the establishment of local 
"demonstrat ion" centers is very difficult to assess. Hence the analysis 
attempted here is likely to prove invalid quickly If the organlzat ional 
changes now only dimly foreseen nevertheless materialize with the speed 
of which they seem capable.^ 



Change Roles; The Process of Re s earch 



The traditionally institutional role in research on education has 
been filled by the college and university. The bulk of the research 
activity has been divided almost equally between the educat ion i s t , i.e., 
the researcher with a backg r ound in professional education, and the educa- 
tional psychologist. Sporadic interest In the field has been evidenced by 



recent analysis of the changing structure of American education Is 
provided by Burton R. Clark, In an article entitled, "interorganizat ional 
Bat terns In Education, 1 ' in the September, 1965* issue of J£e^Ajh:j.rW£ , t ra i i j ve 
Scien ce Q ua rter ly. Professor Burton suggests that, "At least in education, 
social forces are greaijjy increasing the Importance of this area/7. e , Inter 
organ! zatlonal patterns/. . . . Leadership is moving into the inTe^agency 
compact, the limited all ranee, «he con-o'tium, the grants committee, the 
federation." (p .237) - The authors concu- with *hj* analysis and suggest 
that It serves as a useful backdrop again,? which to vie-v the emerging roles 
of change agents in this field. 
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individuals with other disciplinary backgrounds, e.g., sociology, political 
science, economics. State education agencies, the Office of Education, and 
local school systems have served chiefly to perform a highly specialized 
role In this field, that of social bookkeeper. Efforts to operate serious 
research programs In these latter agency settings have resulted usually In 
a short flurry of activity and a long anticlimax of disillusionment* 

This general casting of institutional roles in relation to educational 
research seems to us to be sensible and reasonable. In most social process 
fields, Institutions of higher education assume the lead In "advancing 
knowledge" and operating agencies tend to absorb the social accounting 
function. However, the research production in this field has been weak 
and has not served as a substantial "basis for invention." It is not our 
intent in this paper to engage In a critical analysis of the field of educa- 
tional research but there are certain role deficiencies which, we believe, 
have contributed to this situation. 

First, researchers have always inhabited the periphery of the field 
of education. Cut off from dialogue wth practit’one s they have been 
poorly supported and lowly regarded. Research in professional schools of 
education has been considered a luxury and this judgment has been reflected 
In the training In research provided to practitioners. It has also resulted, 
with apologies to our research colleagues who cherish their independence, 

In a lack of organization for research so that research efforts h^ve tended 
to be short run and isolated. 

Second, the base of pa' t i ci pa t ion in research on education within the 
university setting has been far too narrow. Educational psychologists have* 
very nearly pre-empted this field as a specialized professional jpoortaki ng 
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of their own. Consequently, the substance of knowledge In education accu- 
mulate: primarily In terms of one methodological and substantive orientation. 

Third, operating agencies In education, e.g., state education agencies 
and local school systems, have never clarified their role In relation to re- 
search and have operated 1 1 1 -conceived programs which neither added substan- 
tially to what Is known about education nor served legitimate local admin- 
istrative purposes. These programs, however, contributed substantially to 
a misunderstanding In the minds of practitioners concerning what research 
is all about and what it can and cannot do. 

Fourth, research efforts in education have seldom extended beyond the 
scope and capabilities of a single Institution except in the cases where 
one agency (generally a university) used another agency (generally a school 
system) for data gathering purposes. As a matter of fact even the concept 
of team research has been accepted slowly In this field, educational re- 
search studies have been small, individualistic, short-term efforts with 

l 

little follow-u, (e.g., even the concept of replication has been nearly 
lost as a scientific tool In this field). 

Fifth, foundations have assiduously avoided the support of educational 
research. While o^ '.he one hand repeatedly emphasizing the risk nature of 
their capital and the venturesomeness of their spirit, foundations have 
nevertheless found It best to adopt a "play-i t-safe" policy. This attitude 
Is strange indeed when one considers the relative ease with which private 
foundations could elect to support promising individuals or unique ideas 
In contrast to governmental agencies with their aura of public responsibility, 
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We are led by these ccns iderat ions to make the following 
recommend at ions regarding research; 



Recommendation //I 


- Professional schools and colleges of education 
must accept the production of new knowledge as 
an objective equally as Important as the train- 
ing of professional personnel. To support this 
objective, operating agencies, and particularly 
the Federal government, must continue and expand 
the support of indivi ual and institutional pro- 
grams of research and research training. Educa- 
tional p ' * . i i t i oner s will have to develop a new 
attitude toward the researcher and toward educa- 
tional research as a career and must Invite the 
participation of the researcher in the main flow 
of American education. 


Recommeridat ion *2 


- If universities are to serve the chief institu- 
tional role in mul t i -di sc i pi inary research on 
education, special programs and inducements 
will have to be offered to involve Individuals 
from diverse disciplines in this activity. 
Initial instructions and guidelines from, the 
Office of education on the research training 
programs and regional edutational laboratory 




programs indicate that the federal go»eromcnt 
Is atteTpting to encourage a rove in this direc- 
tion foundations, because of their brood-based 

contact with the University, could play a particu 


o 
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larly vital role in this connection. 
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Rcconnendat Ion 3~ Local operat lng v agercics- in education should abandon 



RecoHTendat Ion The educat ional community should take full advantage 



Individual and Institutional roles one rnust keep In <r,lnd that anyone or any 
agency c an assume any role, no matter ho* far-fetched It nay seen on the 
surface, If they wish to do so badly enough. Local sc^-ool systems can and 
have operated baste research ente'pr I ses . Individual classroom teacher-, by 
sheer forte of hard *o'k have conducted occasional sophisticated research 
studies. The recommendations rade by the au^o-s represent wha* seers to 
then to be a reasonable 'o!e strategy. 'It is ob.iously not a God*gl\en 
order of exents («e simply rake It sound that „ay) . 

^Parenthetically, It should be no’ed that the US. Office of td^cat Ion's 
first efforts to establish •-esed f th and development cente-* appear not to ha v e 
been wholly successful as efforts to -ovn t Inte'-agercv and Inter «oi scipl ir.ary 
research compacts o* system* As a natte* of fact, certain of the centers 
appear to be vehicles for -upplyirg Inst I tut ional research grants of the -:or. 
which have grovn up *!tMn the National institute of r'eaitn prog-a^. this 
should not be allowed to become the pa*tcrr, fo* - tnis p-og^am a^d, to fo'estall 
It, the Office of fduta* ion «jght «ell contide* inst I :u* lo^al research g-ants 
a* a necessary ard useful e*‘ension of their re-ea r ch support prog'an. 



once and for all the notion that research (advancing 
knowledge In education) Is a necessary and desirable 
program function.)? in lieu of this rainbo*-chaslng, 
those agencies should concentrate on the use of research, 
evaluation, and research- 1 Ike activities In serving vital 
local admlnl strat 1 ve purposes, o.g., quality control, 
social bookkeeping, and stWulet Ion of the Innovation 
process (e.g., action research). A vital progra-n 
need for the entire change process can be served If 
this strategy Is followed. 



of the funding possibilities offered by the U.S. 

Office of Education's research and development centers^ 
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and regional educational laboratories. If such 
inter-agent) compacts can be rode functional, 
much of the "sting" ir recommendation for 
local school systems can be removed since these 
agencies can find a new and vital relationship 
to the university's resca ch program. The utility 
of this Inter-agency, inter-disciplinary aoproach 
he* been exemplified by the Curriculum development 
projects of the National Science foundation, even 
admitting that these vert ques (-research efforts 
which v.oj!d probably better be classified as 
de\eloprent erterp rises, 



Change Hole s : The f roce s $ of P e vc lop r p n ^ 

If a single weak Hrk car. be Identified In tht Innovation chain 





In education, It has been In the area of development* w*y Is worth- 
while research sitting on the shelf? Peca-se the'C has been almost to 
attention given to engineer ! ng It to the point vhc't it was v-erth 
diffusing The primary or ga r I cat *o A a‘. *rechar» ! it fo' development has 

been whatever resources the local school district co-id divert f»om 

' 

Its regular operation to support curriculum de^e Ioo.tc -,t efforts by 
teachers. Colleges aid universities have -^ado a ?*cag'e cont f *but io* 

In the field through "service" operations uiua'ly housed in e unit 
called a bureau o f field services, thro-a 1- the efforts o f individual 
professors generally supported by local districts via consultant fees, 
or by publishers, and t^ro^s*' spotty special efforts of the sc v co! 
study co_*e < I variety. With singula*- eu f s*.io , i s.ct a.- t K e Ne-.< 

State tduca'ion Dena- t^f n* *s 'fcet*l-y e* tab! 1 «**ed (wn-pr on I nr*o*a: ion 
In tdueation the state eduta*>on a^e*ty con* *-!bv* *on *,<> develop- 
ment has teen limited general!- to the modest p-odittion o f s.-labu* 
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guides and materials. without much dojbt, the publishers and testers 
have been the primary development agencies In American education, providing 
a national program of Instruction for the schools almost accidentally while 
the formally constituted bodies In education often criticized, but seldom 
ventured to fill, the vacuum. 

This situation began to change about sc/en years ago. Prior to this 
time, the private foundations had begun to venture sore capital in this 
field, as for example, the Carnegie Foundation's support of Biberman's 
mathematics program at the University of Illinois. Such a role seemed 
natural to the research-shy foundation, but despite the fact that all systems 
seemed to be "go” the foundation chose to withdraw from this arena and to 
concentrate Instead on diffusion. Ir> this latcer phase their activities 
have been viewed with suspicion, particularly when diffusion was undertaken 
without previous developre.nl and evaluation. When the National Science 
Foundation instituted Its massive program, of course content Improvement In 
mathematics and science, development was formally recognized. The old era 
indeed, and private foundations became even less enamored of development 
act! vl ties . 

More recently the Office of LcJ. caller, has fol 'o .sd NSF's suit and has 
extended these curriculum g r arts (albeit at a <rore rodest suppert level) to 
other substantive areas. These first efforts were harbingers of a .new day 
In organizing e*d sutpcrtlru development efforts in ed. cation and the 

tle.*eotary a-d $eco r da'/ td.ca’Jon Act (tSCA) of 1965 creates the opportunity 

*■ • 

19‘or an Interesting e>a^p’e o* t^a’grg state edwtation agency Interest 
In the deve’op'en process a'J e#iderte o? a re~ role -for Iccal school d>-tric* 
lr. the f'oetss, the reader Is referred to a recent Ccbi icat*or. c f the New York 
State f ducatlon Oeear ‘.mert , tent*; or l^rc.a:‘or, 'HUie ill Guidelines; 
Mementary and $eco r da-> education Act o f 1965 ' a-d Nor^ar «u-ia-.d, '’Sore 
Obser vat’.ons on Curriculum Be>e 'or^enr’-'a r.«-eo?*aphed report b* '.^e Director 
of Ne* York State's Center. 
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to extend the development function to cover activities much more 
far reaching than simple course content improvement projects. The 
‘diverse patterns possible under Titles it' and IV of the Act and 
the specific programs for regional educational laboratories and 
demonstration centers - will almost certainly result In what Professor 
Burton typified as "the interagency compact, the limited alliance, 
the consort I urn, the grants committee, the federation."^® We will 
not attempt to predict the nature of these relationships but we will 
present for consideration several recommendations which may mate It 
possible for existing agencies to take advantage of the opportunity 
now presented to education to solidify this week link in the chain 
of Innovation: 

Recommendation # 5 * Colleges and universities must come to recognize 

development activities In education as a legiti- 
mate function of the Institution similar to their 
development programs in engineering and agriculture. 
They must accept a role as one agency In an Inter- 
agency complex attacv*rg these problem* and should 

probably be prepared to organize so^e type of 

* 

functional unit to carry out this responsibility. 

\ 

Personnel need to be trained f.e fill educational 
engineer, field tester, and county agent t>pe 
roles a^d totally new pattern* of preparation 

* 4 

wi 11 be required to meet this need. 



20$ee footnote 16. 
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Reco.Tvrendatlon //6 - Local school districts should abandon once and 

for all the no'.lor. o f "going- 1 t-alone" In the 
development process while at the sere tlice In- 
creasing many-fold their fiscal end personnel 
comrl t tn-ents to the area of development. They 
should Initiate and participate actively In 
Inter-agency development compacts, end provide 
substantial released tire for the best of their 
own personnel to be retrained es Inventors end 
engineers and subsequently to perform, as develop- 
ment teem members in area, regional, and national 
projects . 

Recomiyndat ion #7 ■ The Office of education should press quickly 

for the establishment of a national communica- 
tions network which can tie together the diverse 
components of the new regional and area develop- 
ment centers (including both the regional educa- 
tional laboratories - Title IV a*d the demonstration 
centers • Title 111), Early emphasis in the ex- 
penditure of Title III monies should be placed 
on development rather t^an diffusion since the 

4 

success of ary diffusion effort will be hollow 
unless the. development phase is prod.ct*\e and 
substantial . 



Re t o^ T end a 1 1 on *8 



State edication age'ons night well consider 
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the example offered earlier from t*e New >ork 
State Ed.cat'Or Department, lh rough coordinativt 
and >t?ru!ator> activities these agencies 
link together the Title 111 centers In 'help 
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stales Into a dcvelop-nent network which can 
tackle problems beyond the scope of any 
Individual center. The state department might 
also consider employing technical consultants 
on various phases of development, e.g., audio* 
visual production, to assist local centers In 
their state. 

Recor.mendat Ion #9 * Private foundations should re-enter the phase 

of development. Their efforts would be much 
more welcome here than In the phase of diffusion, 
where their behavior is often suspect. Their 
assistance In opening up nev areas (as contrasted 
with NSf's and Ot's efforts dined largely at 
refurbishing established areas) would be 
especial ly welcome . 

Cha ng e Rol es ; The Process of Olf fusion 

The Informing function of dissemination was the original and 
classical function assigned to the United States Office of education. 
It has attempted to fill this role through employing specialists In 
various fields, Issuing publications, a*d sponsoring and attending 
conferences. Similar dissemination patterns have grown up In state 
education agencies and professional associations while colleges and 
universities and local school districts have tended to assure that 
the job appropriately rested else«he - e and was being accompl ished 
reasonably well. These latter groups supported the pat te'n by pro- 
viding budget allocations to send staff member* • 
to purchase publications. 
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The term r de"onit > ati on^ has been used In such a different con- 
text In education from the way in which it 1$ being employed In this 
paper that It.can almost be classified as on "open role." In a sense, 
It has been pursued for the purpose of "Informing" rather than 
"convincing." This would seem to be the case, at least, when one 
considers the role of demonstration schools, demonstrat Ion teachers, 
or demonstration exhibits. These vehicles were designed to stretch 
the Imagination of teachers * - to let them know about other practices 
end activities going on In the country *• to serve as models to 
emulate. The one notable exception to this pattern Is represented 
by the demonstration projects of private foundations. The activities 
of the Ford Foundation, for example, In teacher education, team 
teaching, etc., have had a convincing or propagating purpose but in 
most instances have seemed to fall on the criterion of evidential 
assessment. Up to this point, the so-called demonstrat Ion activities 
of the Office of Education ha»e seeded to be dive r ted toward field 
testing as defined In the development phase rather than demonstration 
as the term Is used here. 

If one overall criticism can be directed toward the diffusion 
process In education It can p-obably be* scrcmar I 2 ed by labeling it 
Impersonal and undirected o r unplanned. On the first count, there 
has been nothing similar to the county agent or deronst rat Ion agent 
and r>o mechanisms similar to the experiment station. On the second 
count, no effort has been m a J e to systematise and organise the pattern 
of conventional corcunicat ion At a more sophisticated level of 
criticism no strategy has been Invoked to take advantage of what we 
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do know about communlcat ion networks, e.g., the two-step flow of 
communication hypothesis, the clustering phenomenon. 

We would recommend that: 



Recommenda ti on fUO - The Office of Education should accelerate the 

development of Its Educational Research Informa- 
tion Center (ERIC) so that a single automated 
storage and retrieval system is available 
around which to build a diffusion mechanism 
In educat ion . 

Recommendation ftll - The regional educational laboratories and state 

education agencies should be conceived as arms 
of ERIC for this purpose (probably as satellite 
centers) end both of these agencies, In concert, 
should employ and provide to local educational 
institutions, field agents whose sole function 
Is to make available to practitioners the most 
recent Info-mat ion or educational development 
activities. To assist in this endeavor the 
Office of Educat ion. ‘houtd initiate and maintain 
a catalog of Inventions which su-vma-i 2 es a 11 



Recommendation ft ! 2 » 
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such effo-ts in the country. 

The regional educational laboratories and demon- 
stration center * (i.e., local school district 
centers) shodd be conceived and planned as a 
national oe* -ork for the der>cnst»at ion of edu- 
cational -invent. «on« and a; the “Key institution* 
for an e«£>anded p-og^am of dt-ect demonstration 
In Iota! d« strJtts . 
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C hange Roles ]he_P^ocess_of _Ad option 



In a real sense, the focus of discussion changes sharply at 



this point since there Is no real question about role. The adopter 
or adopting system assumes the change role and the question becomes 
one of Internal organization adequate to accommodate the role. 
Whether local school s> In 'Ms country have been or are now 

prepared to exhibit what fuul hot t called "adaptability" is highly 
debatable. If they are not, of course, the change process falls 
apart and attention to research, development, and diffusion becomes 
a farce. 



have called for a new and dynamic, role fo' local schools. These are 
not agencies waiting passively to receive inventions concocted by 
experts for adoption by the so*called target system. This Is an 
Important differentiation In role and one which we wish to emphasize. 
Active roles In Invention, design, and demons tral ion were posited 
and the fulfillment of these roles would establish a local setting 
for Innovation which will be critical. 



to fulfill Its change role adequately, the p"e«ent s 1 tuat ion must 
be markedly altered. The district cannot continue to be charac ter | zed 
by a "do* I * *you* sel f" complex, trying to rediscover the wheel in loca’ 
curriculum conm-trees while the research a-m of the district, If an r , 
is dive'led to status survey* and admin* s * * a: i *e data gathering, heftier 
activity (cur-icuium or re-ea'c*') 5* typica’ly supported a', a level 
which would at low fo* rea' prog*c-ss. lh| 5 wilt to change and 



first, let us recall that the reco- mendat Ions to this point 



Now, If the district itself and Its Internal organization Is 



we suggest that; 
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Recom me nda t ion //1 3 - Each and every school system should affiliate 

Itself av a member of an lnter*agency compact 

i 

(e.g., regional educational laboratory) for 
educational change, allocating necessary resources 
to become an act.ve par*. Iclpant In the program 
of the compact . 

Recommendation >71 4 * Each district should Identify Internally or 

employ high level personnel (master teachers) 
whose charge It Is to serve as liaison between 
. the district end outside change agencies, to 

mount and carry out demonstration and trial 
projects within the district, and to work with 
teachers and other personnel In the district 
who are engaged In installing and Institutional* 
t z I ng new p'og'ams and practices. 

Recommendat ion 415 • A quality control center should be established 

In those districts large enough to justify Its 
exlstence**others can accomplish this on an 

POOR ORIGINAL CORY • BEST lnter*dl strict basls**to assess continuously 

AVAILABLE AT TIME FILMED .... . > 

the health of the System and the Impact of 

changes Introduced Into the system. 

R ecommend a tion A development division should be set up (p-obab’y 

In lieu of the current office of assistant super* 
Intendent fo' Instruct ion}^* whose primary purpose 




*1ve are not unaware of the tremendous load of the line responsi- 
bilities now carried by Such offices ranging from personnel reC'ult*ent 

to back*ordering. Obviously these task: ha»e to be carried out but not, 
we would contend, in the one office in the system *here concern should 
be primarily for improvement rather than a»ain‘enance In the sa^e *anner 
we know that aimlnl st'a* i«e cata gathering I? Important but not as a 
function of the gua’ity control tenter 
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it should be to coordinate the development 

. activities of the system and particularly to 

work on problems of operat ional 1 z Ing ar.d 
establishing Inventions. 

Reco^vne n dat lo n.^j.Z-- The ^uch* abused concept of action research 

shoulc' be revltaMied and recast as action 
research and development. In this Instance, 
we are referring to the use of replications 
of research end development projects In the 
local district, Involving classroom teachers, 
for the purpose of setting the stage for 
change In the system and insuring broad 
Involvement In the district's program for 
change 
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Sec t Ion I i I 
Summary 

Figure I and the seventeen recommendations represent the summary 
of our Ideas. However, we feel that certain actions noted In the 
recommendations can briefly be reviewed for emphasis and convenience. 

|Ve wish, then, to reiterate our suggestions that: 

1. Professional schools of education be encouraged immediately 
to establish graduate programs appropriate for the new roles 
called for in the changing process of change in education, 
e.g., educational engineers, quality control experts, 
educational field agents 

2. Local school systems be encouraged to redirect their 
efforts in research and curriculum to focus on their 
role as adopters in the process of educational change, 
and particularly, that they assume responsibility for 
these functions as exemplified through development and 
quality control centers. 

3. State education agencies and ihe Office of Education be 
encouraged to view the ESEA of 1365 as a vehicle for 
establishing a strategy for .educat iona 1 change in this 
country, and take the steps necessary to prevent this 
legislation from becoming merely supplementary support 

to extant and inadequate patterns for change in education. 
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